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FEAR OF GOD. 


“Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness; fear before him all the 
h.’’—Psalm xcvi, 9. : 


This good text will show us the right meaning of the fear of 
God. For the two parts of the text, I think, must be used to 
explain each other. They make one Hebrew stanza, if so I may 
the parallelism of two lines which is the Hebrew poetical 
form, Therefore they may be considered as two forms of the 
same thought, this being the nature commonly of the Hebrew 
parallelism. Thus to ‘fear before” the Lord is the same as to 
worship in the beauty of holiness,”* 

Fear of God is set forth exceedingly as a chief scoala of 
eligion. To fear him is to be religious and to be saved. 
Pulpits ring with the need of religiousfear. Prayer-meetings are 
deprecatory—‘‘O Lord have mercy upon us miserable offenders.” 
But in all this teaching and in such-like prayer, the sad preach- 
ers and still sadder people (yet I know not whether it be worse 
to mislead, as the preachers do, and by custom of much speaking 
to feel little, or to be misled, as the people are, and by rarer 
recurrence to words to feel much) forsake this good text wherein 
the fear of God is made the same as to worship in the beauty of 


Let us look together at some meanings of the word “fear.” 
First, to fear may mean to be afraid. An old Stoic has 
‘said, ‘‘No sane man is afraid of God.” But religion has been 
a weary long time in coming to sanity. Nay, sanity, which 
means good health, soundness, seems the last and slow virtue 
acquired by men in any of life’s business. Sanity or soundness 

*Some prefer to translate “In holy beauty,” which might have no different 
sein truth. Others prefer ‘In holy array,” or ‘‘In holy attire,” or ‘In holy 


tnment.” But I shail do no ill in hanging the thought of my sermon on the 
mon translation, 
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means also roundness; I mean, good balance and the due 
strength of all parts in their measure and manner. For no man 
is sane or sound who has one part very strong and another very 
weak, a creature of bumps and hollows, a protuberance here, a 
depression there; but only one who is rounded out well and- 
evenly andvhas a fair shape by the evenness and right size of all 
parts. As the body is not sound which has strong arms but 
shaking legs, or keen eyes but dull ears, or good lungs but a 

disordered heart, so no manis sane or sound in soul who is huge 
in thought and dwarfish in feeling, or the other way, or strong” 
in imagination and weak in reason, or the other way; but only 
he is sound and sane, and sees things as they are, who is round. 
ed well, and evenly brought forth in his different powers and in 
the many actions of the mind,—balanced and stable, if- such @ 
figure I may use, on the sharp and delicate wedge of life. Ama | 
this roundness, as I have said, is the same as health, and health 
is the same as joy. To work healthily, to think healthily, to 
love healthily, is in very truth rapture; and is power to seé 
things as-they are, which is to know them in their eternity, , 
which is to see them in God. 

But this same health or roundness or soundness or sanity, 
whichever name we may please, seems to be the rarest thing in 
the world, and mankind has been a long time toiling unto it as 
a race; and religion has been a weary long time attaining to 
sanity. Therefore, though truly ‘‘no sane man is afraid of God,” | 
because, as the Stoic says again, ‘his power is to do good,” and 
no power at all-has he to do evil or any harm, because this: 
would be to do contrary to what he is, to unmake himself and: 
cease to be, ‘‘who inhabits eternity’—though this be true, yet, ) 
so little sanity is there, men on all hands are afraid of God; are 
fearing God after this manner, of being afraid. When the Jews 
in the desert made a calf of molten gold, Moses said that he fell! 
down before the Lord for them forty days and forty nights, “For, 
I was afraid of the anger and hot displeasure wherewith the 
Lord was wroth against you to destroy you.” This sad and bad 
thing, to be sure, is found in the history of barbarians, whose 
image or thought of God was of a great king called Yahweh 
who was raging with jealous fury and wounded pride in some 
palace of the sky, because the people took away their homage] 
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from him and made over their attentions to a golden calf, What 
matter? Is it not im the Bible in many places that God was 
angry and smote the people? He still is “‘wroth with anger and 
hot displeasure,” say the pulpits. He is “angry with the wicked 
every day.” He ‘‘is a consuming fire.” He ‘is a jealous God.” 
“Who can stand before him” when he is angry? Oh! how did 
these texts, and many such, plague my tender childhood! And 
other children they are plaguing now. All around us the pulpits 
are full of these texts, not bursting and leaking at every chink 
with them, as once they were, but still full, crying out that we 
must fear God, meaning that we must be afraid of being found 
in the multitude taken in wrath who shall be trampled down in- 
io his wrath and “‘hot displeasure.” And to take good care or 
wise means to escape the wrath is called religion. Nodoubt they 
who say these things and preach fear in this sense, are very con- 
scientious in it. I mean, they feel constrained to do so; for surely 


they are not in right mind; they are misshapen in some 
Manner, not sound and round in mental and moral parts; and 
being not sane, they are afraid of God. This insanity is so old 
and has prevailed so long (for philosophers say, and we can 
make little doubt of it, that religion begins in fear and comes 
sooner to terror than to gratitude) that it has great prescription 
and a strong hold. For it is fringed with teachings like a 
yime of ages, and has every creed to speak for it, and sprang 
from the first pathetic gropings of the uninstructed religious 
nature.* 


*I subjoin, for my liking of it, the following eloquence of Sir Thomas 
Browne in ‘‘Religio Medici”: “Lthank God, and with joy I mention it, 1 was 
“néver afraid of hell, nor ever grew pale at the description of that place. I have. 
so fixed my contemplations on heaven, that I have always forgot the idea of 
hell; and am afraid rather to lose the joys of the one, than endure the misery 
of the other; to be deprived of them is a perfect hell, and needs, methinks, no 
additions to complete our afilictions. ‘!hat terrible term hath never detained 
me from sin, nor do I owe any good action to the name thereof. I fear God, yet 
am not afraid of him; his mercies make me afraid of my sins, before his judg- 
ments atraid thereof; these are the forced and secondary methods of his wis- 
dom, which he useth but as the last remedy, and upon provocation,—a course 
ather to deter the wicked than to excite the virtuous to his worship. I can 
hardly thiuk there was ever any scared into heaven; they go the fairest way to 
heaven that would serve God without a hell; other mercenaries, that crouch 
unto him in fear of hell, though they term themselves the servants, are indeed 
but the slaves of the Almighty.” Religio Medici,1. LI. Yet though this elo- 
quence and manliness and piety is good, must I not call it but a half piety or a 
piety half told? For if “his mercies make ashamed of sins,” then what need of 


it is a thing which has few attractions. But they are not sane; 
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But if, then, it be so bad a thing and so far from piety to 
be afraid of God and to think of him as “‘ wroth against us with _ 
anger and hot displeasure,” shall we cease to use the word ‘‘fear” — 
as toward God? Will the words ‘fear of God” be then mean- 
ingless, or else ill-meaning? No, for the word ‘fear’ has an-— 
other precise and accepted sense; and it is the lot of many words — 
to have sundry meanings, and is no objection to them; for as— 
states of mind shade by fine degrees into each other, so must one 
word cover many delicate differences in degree or kind; and if 
even covering diverse kinds of things or ideas, this need not work — 
confusion. Such a word is‘‘fear.” Not only it means the being 
afraid, but also it expresses an exalted exercise of soul in rever- 
ence and awe. ‘To fear God is to look forth on creation with 
awe; still more, to look into ourselves, the moral order, with 
awe. This meaning of fear is spoken in the first word of the 
text, the parallel to the saying, “Fear before him.” The par-— 
allel is, “Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” ‘“Wor- 
ship” is one meaning of “fear.” It is awe, adoration, the 
‘walking humbly with God,” yet with a great exaltation of 
spirit, like the poet, who searching and gazing into the sky cried, 
The “undeyout astronomer is mad.” To be afraid is the 
meaning of ‘‘fear’”’ when we are thinking of ourselves; it is the 
feeling we have toward some power on account of an actual or 
possible disposition, affection or action of the power toward our- 
selves. When we forget ourselves and think not of any interests 
or desires of us, and are not busy with hopes and anxieties about 
what shall fall to us, with wishes to avoid one thing or to obtain 


a heaven to entice more than of a hell to deter? And whyis notthe true heaven 
to be sought in the mind which thus by love is lifted above sin? And if to 
“crouch in fear of hell” be bad, is the crouching in desire of reward any better? 
Therefore the good Sir Thomas, though he hus come to the sanity of not being 
afraid, has not expressed herein the full roundness of not desiring, but of 
adoring and aspiring and lifting up the spirit for simple love and worship. 
With alike halt were the words of the Chaplain Roloff to the first Frederick 
William of Prussia at his death. Roloff dealt very roundly with the monarch 
(see Hagenbach's ‘'German Rationalism,” Chap, iis), and said to him, “If your 
Majesty were to be saved by a miracle, of which, however, we have no reason | 
for expectation, you would not enjoy heaven in the condition of mind in which | 
younow are. Your army, your treasures, your lands, must remain here—no | 
courtiers can follow you there, no servants on whom you can wreak your anger. 
Jn heaven aman must have a heavenly mind.’’ ‘those were words worthy of 
a Nathan,” Yes; but go a step further, Herr Hagenbach, and say the truth, 
that a heavenly mind ts heaven, which hath naught to do with time or place, | 
and “hath no need of the sun, nor of the moon, to lighten it,” and “there is no 
night in it!” 
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another thing, then the “fear” which was the being afraid, be- 
cause we were full of ourselves, becomes awe and reverence and - 
adoration, because we are thinking purely of God. 

A poet has put in a peaceful stanza an expression of the 
“fear” which is awe, faraway from terror. ‘What should I do,” 
says the poet, “if I were told that I must die to-morrow?” And 
answers: 

“TI might not sleep for awe; but peaveful, tender, 
My soul would lie 
All the night long ; and when the morning splendor 
Flushed o’er the sky, 


I think that I could smile—could calmly say, 
‘It is his day.’” : 


“T might not sleep for awe’; which is to say, for the fear of 
God, but not for terror, not for the being affrighted of him. Fear 
_ of God is 


“The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field, when he 
Is most invisible” ; 


it is to 
“lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like ;” 


it is to 
“See aloft the red right Arm 
Straight redress the eternal scales ;” 
it is to look on our lot with a reverence, as being our part in the 
work and Providence of God, wherein we are 
“Content to fill a little space 
If he be glorified ;” 
it is to think of God in our joys, and to extinguish menial 
troubles in the thought of him, and if we have pure great sor- 
rows, to trust and love in them; it is to conceive that ‘in him 
’ we live and move and have our being,” and “of him and through 


him and in him are all things;” it is to feel forth unto him 


“Who is within a quickening Flame, 
A Presence round about ;” 


it is to think of “the Eternal Years;” it is to dwell in the light of 
the mystery of living, of coming to life, of death, and the Eternal 
Years; it is to enter into infinite space, where are ‘‘all the stars 
in company,” and “‘the generations of the earth,” and the awful 
‘oueut that “comes like wind and burns like flame,” and to fall 
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down, and yet again look up, in adoration, and ery, Still, “there 
is more than this;” and yet again it is to behold all this glory 
of earth and sky and waters under them, of suns and stars and 
radiance, as no more than the perishable, the changeable and 
transitory, before One ‘‘from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away and there was found no place for them;”—awe, 

holy wonder, piety, devoutness, the sense of the heavens and 
earth as a sanctuary, adoration, humility, exaltation, faith, glory, 
all sublimity, and solemn thoughts, this is fear of God. 

To fear God has yet another meaning, which also is in the 
text, in the parallel to the words “Fear before him;” for says 
the first line of the parallelism, ‘‘Worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness.” To keep unto the beauty of holiness thus is made 
the parallel of fearing God and the same thing as to fear him. 
And to cleave with love and trust unto holiness as a beauty and 
light, is the same as to turn from evil, condemning and fearing 
it. Therefore, to fear wrong is to fear God. But to fear to do 
wrong because it is dangerous, because it may heap punishments 
or sufferings on us, because Almightiness may afflict us with his 
judgments, this is nut to fear God in this noble and true sense 
of the text, but to be afraid of him; not to fear him, but to be 
affrighted at the things he may do to us if we be offenders. But 
to fear wrong because it is an abasement of the image of Light 
and Holiness in us, because it is to abuse what is sacred, because 
it is to work shame and reproach under the holy heavens, be- 
cause it is to put to desecration the law which is the nature and 
being of God in all things and in our own hearts, because evil 
by its very essence is an enemy of our souls, because it is ruin, 
hatefulness, darkness, the foe of all nature, of love, of under- 
standing and of joy, the fear of evil-doing because it spoils us of 
power to see things as they are, to have true knowledge, to live 
in council with nature, to hear the voices of all sounds and read 
the scriptures of all lights, which is nothing else but to see God 
with our eyes and hear him with our ears and know him in his 
Presence,—thus and for these reasons to fear wrong, is to fear 
God. ‘To fear to do wrong, not for the penalty of it, but for the 
evil itself, the spirit-hurt, because what is ill is disfigurement, 
tarnish, taint, wane, debasement, waste and rust, unnatural, a 
self-shame, a condemnation even if there were no court or law 
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in Heaven and no punishment in the Universe—to fear wrong 


thus is the fear of God. 


There is a manner and kind of fearing wrong which is like 
being afraid of God; only that, instead of being affrighted at the 


punishments which the Almighty Judge will inflict, we then are | 


terrified away from evil by the consequences which it drags after 
it, such as disease, pain, decrepitude, or the penalties which men 
annex to the wrong, such as loss of reputation and of friends, dis- 
honor, prisons. Such a manner of terror may be possible, 
plainly, to one who “has said in his heart, ‘There is no God,’ ” 
But it is no better than being afraid of God, neither more virtu- 
ous, nor more nor less religious. For whether we be frightened 
off by imagining what an angry Deity will do to us or by what 
the laws of nature or of men will inflict, itis but a calculation of 
consequences to us, an argument about advantages, which neither 
is real love of right nor real fear of wrong. Dread of penalties 
isa wretched motive of conduct, neither religious nor virtuous, 


nor creative of noble life; for both pig and virtue require — 


self-forgetfulness, 
Now, this is the account I would give of fearing God, 


namely, that ‘“‘no sane man can be afraid of God,” but that fear 


of him has a true and high sense touching the heart, meaning 
awe and reverence, and also another true and high sense touch- 
ing the moral nature, meaning a pure shrinking from evil be- 
cause it is against the being and truth of God, because it is that 
darkness which comprehends not the Light when the Light 
enters into the world, because wrong is a fearful going away from 
God. 

In conclusion, I wonld that I might express that peace 
and sense of safety which belong to our spirits, contrary to that 


being afraid of the Father which has flourished sadly and long © 


and tormented many tender souls ill-taught. A sense of safety 
as vast as heayen and earth, and like the being taken up into 
“everlasting arms,” may fill and feed the soul. It will rise to 
unutterable joy, gratefulness, communion, in rare moments 
when the spirit is lifted up, when we come up out of the 
waters of daily life baptised into truthfulness, pure love, knowl- 
edge, peace; and the heavens open to us, and we hear a voice, 
which owns us children of God, 
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I feel very safe, all safe. ‘‘He shall preserve thee from all 
evil; he shall preserve thy soul.” Here is another parallelism, 
or Hebrew stanza of verse, wherein the two lines mean the same 
thing. He shall preserve thy soul, and therein preserve thee from 
all evil. What if, in ways we understand not yet, nor can 
fathom, our bodies be hurt or overwhelmed, or our possessions 
crumbled or shaken to pieces or burned? Still <‘it shall not 
come nigh thee,” for thyu art a soul, which is “preserved.” There- 
. fore I can take what comes to me; either in joy or ina waiting 
peace I can take it; and naught really evil can happen to me 
save my own wrong-doing. If then I do wrong, I would not 
abate any punishment thereof, nor escape for an instant from 
the blessed disciplinary order of all things, Iam all safe, sur- 
rounded, encamped about. ‘The world was made for the worm, 
the sparrow and me. What time can I remember in the past 
when either I was deserted or ill-treated ? What time, therefore, 
can I be afraid of in the future? For what comes to me in the 
holy order I would not turn from, nor revile it; and if sorrow 
come, I would not turn from it lest I turn from God; and some 
time, nay often by the wayside, I shall have joy unto the very 
full of my soul. 

This sense of safety is a perfect willingness of spirit unto all 
that is in Providence and belongs in the Order of God. With 
this willingness goes a confidence, a sense of being at home, which 
is supreme and ineffable. Yet I may try to express it by figure 
or comparison. Into what manner of safety do I enter? I feel 
as safe and immovable as the solid earth,—as the Psalmist says, 
“Tike Mount Zion which cannot be moved,” and “the 
mountains around about Jerusalem;” and again, ‘He 
will not suffer thy foot to be moved.” And how safe is the 
earth, that it shall accomplish its being and end? The earth is 
as safe as the eternal stars that stretch through the heavens, of 
which it is one star. And how safe are the stars? As safe as 
all the universe of worlds on worlds whose light never reaches 
us from the eternity of the distance of their stations, which 
“hath no end, yea! also, and no beginning.” And how safe is 
all the universe? As safe as God, whose Light, whose Life, 
whose Visibleness, it is. Safe am I, therefore, with the safety 
of God; for I am of the earth, which is of the firmament of stars, 
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which is of the Universe of things, which is of God. With joy 
and wonder I lay me down to sleep; with wonder and joy I 
awake. With wonder and joy also I will die; and with joy— 
what then? Who knoweth? But to the unknown event, be- 
cause it is of the One, the Eternal, of whom the known is a 
shade on my right hand, I say, “‘Come thou! Welcome! Come 
in—with joy!” 

“Be still and know that he is God.” “He stilleth the noise 
of the seas and the roaring of their waves, and the tumult of the 


people!” 


